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on very radical arguments for not even the atheist will seriously 
object to it. Nevertheless it is quite conservative and is in perfect 
agreement with traditional orthodoxy. This God is as supernatural 
as the God of the Old Testament, for God as the norm of the world 
would exist even if the world did not exist. In this sense God is 
above nature. He is truly and in the literal sense of the word super- 
natural. This God-conception is not the old pantheism and is very 
different from the common God-conception of liberal Christians. 
This God is not a person in the sense of an individual being and 
yet this God is not impersonal in the sense of having nothing to do 
with personality. This God is more personal than any person of 
human type for he is the prototype of personality; he is super- 
personal. His dispensation as the ultimate condition of rationality 
and of moral aspiration makes it possible that an animal can de- 
velop into a personality. The appearance of personality in the 
purely physical world as it blossoms forth from animal life is due 
to him — indeed it is a revelation of his inmost being. Our habit 
of speaking of God as "he" not "it" is due to our need of using the 
most dignified expression for that power which deserves our highest 
reverence, for it is understood that as God is not an individual 
being but a universal norm, he is neither man nor woman, he is 
not a concrete individual, but the efficient norm which dominates 
the entire cosmos and also every phenomenon — the course of the 
stars and of the motes circling in every atom obedient to the laws 
of motion. We must not speak of the blind laws of motion, for though 
they are not conscious in the sense of human consciousness, though 
they do not argue according to the modes of deductive logic after 
the custom of human reason, they are not to be called blind as is so 
often done ; they are not irrational for they possess definiteness and 
impart to existence a definite character, and it is this character, the 
character of God, which gives sense and meaning to the whole crea- 
tion. Editor. 



A CORRECTION AND SOME REMARKS. 

In the first place I must make a correction to the story in the 
third paragraph on page 151 of my article in The Monist for Jan- 
uary, 1912. Mr. Russell tells me that the original of the story is 
that some of his hearers were disappointed that after a whole term's 
lecturing on the principles of mathematics Mr. Russell had never 
proved the elementary rule of algebra that "Minus into minus gives 
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plus." So Mr. Russell came back in the long vacation simply to 
finish the lectures by a proof of that important theorem. 

Again, on page 153 of my article, I indicated an early statement 
of Russell's contradiction. Mr. Russell has informed me that he 
wrote the article referred to in January and found his contradiction 
in June. In January he had only found that there must be some- 
thing wrong ; for Cantor's proof would show that there is a greater 
transfinite cardinal number than the number of all entities. 

The remarks I have to make are on the subject of the mis- 
representation of the tendencies of the work of Frege, Peano, and 
Russell. I have tried to show this, in one case, in the article to which 
I have just referred; and, in another way, a misrepresentation is 
shown in that article of Poincare's of which a part has been trans- 
lated in The Monist for April 1912. What seems to me the prin- 
cipal thing in modern developments of mathematical logic is an 
emphasis on the fact that in mathematical arguments, we are con- 
cerned not with propositions but with what Russell has called propo- 
sitional functions. Thus, the statement "x is a man" is the ex- 
pression of a propositional function; whereas when the x is given 
some fixed denotation like "Socrates," the propositional function 
gives rise to a proposition. The sign x is analogous to what is 
called the argument-sign in the expression of a mathematical func- 
tion, and there is, as Frege expressed it, incompleteness about a func- 
tion, — "the x" only holding a place open into which various signs 
representing constants, like Socrates or Chicago, may be put. The 
result of putting any one of these in the place of x is a proposition 
which is either eternally true or eternally false, and not sometimes 
true or sometimes false, as one is prone — rather inaccurately — to 
say of a propositional function. Now, in most ordinary discourse 
and in mathematics we state implications between propositional func- 
tions and not between propositions. Thus, such a statement as: 
"When it rains in London, Mr. A. of New York will turn his trousers 
up" is obviously an implication between two propositional functions ; 
each function depending, as we would say in mathematics, on a vari- 
able representing the time. In mathematics, we may show how 
implication between propositional functions occurs by an illustration 
due to Russell 1 : "The fifth proposition of Euclid follows from the 
fourth ; if the fourth is true, so is the fifth, while if the fifth is false, 
so is the fourth. This is a case of material implication [Russell 
called by the name of "material implication" implication between 

1 The Principles of Mathematics, 1903, p. 14. 
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propositions and by the name of "formal implication" implication 
between propositional functions], for both propositions are abso- 
lute constants, not dependent for their meaning upon the assigning 
of a value to a variable. But each of them states a formal implica- 
tion. The fourth states that if x and y be triangles fulfilling certain 
conditions, then x and y be triangles fulfilling certain other condi- 
tions, and that this implication holds for all values of x and y ; and 
the fifth states that, if x is an isosceles triangle, x has the angles 
at the base equal. The formal implication involved in each of these 
two propositions is quite a different thing from the material impli- 
cation holding between propositions as holds ; both notions are re- 
quired in the propositional calculus, but it is the study of material 
implication which specially distinguishes this subject, for formal 
implication occurs throughout the whole of mathematics." 

It is, perhaps, the greatest merit of Peano that he distinctly 
perceived and emphasized this important fact. Indeed, he rather 
unduly neglected propositions in his calculus, and, when he spoke 
of "propositions," he really meant what we, following Russell, call 
"propositional functions." The great difficulty that always stood in 
the way of the application of logic to mathematics was the fact that 
in traditional logic the two kinds of implication were certainly con- 
fused together, but the only kind of implication explicitly considered 
was a material implication. 

When Dr. Carus emphasizes that the notion of "anyness" is 
fundamental in mathematics, he seems to be in essential agreement 
with Peano and Russell that the terms which stand on either side 
of an implication in mathematics are propositional functions and not 
propositions. I do not know whether one ought to go farther, and 
say that Dr. Carus intended by this phrase that the region of the 
variable in mathematics is unrestricted, and definitions are to be 
made and implications stated without hypotheses restricting the 
variable to a certain class. If so, the phrase would indicate an ad- 
vance beyond the position of Peano to a closer agreement with the 
present views of Frege and Russell. 

It is much to be regretted, accordingly, that the article by Mr. 
Russell 2 of which I have given some account in The Monist for 
January, 1912, should have been marred by misprints or other 
alterations of Mr. Russell's phrases, and thus have given a wrong 
impression to Dr. Carus. The fact is that Mr. Russell's article was 
written with that combination of seriousness and wit to which he 

J Published in the International Monthly, 1901. 
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has accustomed us ; the alterations seemed to do their best to make 
part of his article either frivolous or pompous. 

Philip E. B. Jourdain. 
Cambridge. England. 



THE MECHANISTIC PROBLEM. 

This number of The Monist contains much valuable material 
on the pro and con of the mechanistic problem. The dualist side 
is maintained by Dr. William Benjamin Smith of Tulane Uni- 
versity who formulates the question with great precision and makes 
an eloquent plea for the idea that the present is governed by the 
future and that man is not mechanically pushed but that his ideals 
pull him upward and on. Dr. Jacques Loeb of the Rockefeller 
Institute, on the other hand, represents the extreme naturalists who 
scent the old-fashioned teleology not only in theology but also in all 
philosophical aspirations. His view is supported, in the name of 
the late Clemence Royer and her followers, by M. Aristides Pra- 
telle. Professor Loeb goes so far as to suggest that ethicists and 
educators of the future will have to find their medicine for curing 
the moral ills of mankind in the storehouse of biochemistry, a propo- 
sition which is well brought out by one of his admirers, Dr. Leonard 
Keene Hirshberg. 1 

The editor of The Monist deems both positions wrongly taken, 
or rather thinks that both are one-sided presentations of certain 
truths which if properly stated form no contradiction but present 
a contrast of the greatest importance. 

The contrast between these two views may be traced through 
the history of philosophy. There have always been thinkers on 
either side, and both views have been upheld with great vigor and 
have been important factors in the development of mankind. We 
intend to publish an editorial on the subject in a forthcoming num- 
ber and wish here merely to characterize briefly our view. 

We believe that the mechanistic theory is absolutely right in so 
far as it claims that the mechanical principle has to be applied to 
all events, processes and happenings without any exception, for 
necessarily all movements must take place according to mechanical 
laws — even the motions of the brain can form no exception; but 
we insist that mechanical laws apply only to mechanics, which truth 

1 See the review of Professor Loeb's recent book, The Mechanistic Con- 
ception of Life, pp. 152-158, especially 154 ff. 



